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SUMMARY : 



The purpose of this investigation was to determine 
the relationship between first-grade reading achievement 
and selected indices of volubility, of syntactic control 
and flexibility, and of extent and diversity of vocabu- 
lary in spoken language. The experimental language 
measures selected for study were: (1) number of T-units 

(communication units) spoken in an experimental situation 
(2) mean length of T-unit; (3) ratio of subordinate 
clause length to T-unit length; (4) ratio of sentence- 
combining transformations to T-units; (5) P er cent of 
words at Thorndike- Lor ge frequency levels 1 and 2 (the 
"commonest” English words); (6) per cent of words at 
Thorndike-Lorge frequency levels 3-5; (7) the type-token 
ratio. 

Answers to the following questions were sought: 

(1) Do the experimental language measures show a signifi- 
cant relationship to first-grade reading achievement? 

(2) Do any of the experimental language measures predict 

level of reading achievement as accurately as does a 
standardized reading readiness test? (3) How much do the . 
experimental language measures and combinations of these 
measures add to the predictive value of a standardized 
reading readiness test? , 

Predictive and criterion scores were obtained from 
a stratified random sample of sixty suburban pupils. 
Predictive data consisted of (1) scores on the Metropoli- 
tan Readiness Test, administered near the beginning of 
grade one; and (2) scores on the experimental language 
measures, (derived from linguistic analysis of three 
separate samples of subjects' spoken language produced in 
experimental situations) , near the beginning of grade one . 
The criterion data were scores on the Gray Oral Reading 
Test and on the reading sub-tests of the Stanford Achieve- 
ment Test, Primary X Battery, administered near the end 
of grade one . 

Correlational and regression techniques were used 
to determine magnitude of relationships among variables, 
to compare the predictive values of the readiness test 
and the experimental language measures, and to determine 
whether the language measures significantly increased the 
predictive value of the readiness test. A coefficient of 
reliability for each experimental language measure was 
obtained by a two-way analysis of variance technique. 
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Major findings included the following: (1) Coeffi- 

cients of reliability for language measures across three 
interview situations were in the low to moderate range. 

(2) Certain combinations of the experimental 
ures added significantly to the value of the Metropolitan 
Readiness Test in predicting first-grade a ^i®vement in 
both word recognition and comprehension. 

single language measure (mean T-unit length), added sign! 
icantly to the value of the readiness test in predicting 
comprehension. (3) No single language measure nor any 
combination of these measures was iound to have as much 
value in predicting reading achievement as did^the MRT. 

(k) Neither sex nor socio-economic status was xound an 
imoortant factor in either reading achievement or language 
competency as measured in this investigation. 

Major conclusions were: (1) The value of the Metro- 

politan Readiness Test as a predictor of first-grade word- 
recognition achievement can be significantly increased by 
the addition of measures of oral vocabulary range ^ di 
sitv, and by the addition of all experimental language 
measures selected for study. (2) The value of MRT as a 
predictor of comprehension can be significantly increased 
by the addition of a measure of mean T-unit length. (3) 

The value of MRT as a predictor of vocabulary or of oral 
readingcannot be increased by the addition of the experi- 
mental language measures. (4) MRT , ” he \^edalone ’ 
higher predictor of first-grade reading achievement than 
are anv of the experimental language measures. (5) Rel1 ” 
ability findings indicate that it cannot safely be assumed 
that a^single interview provides a reliable language sample. 

Findings indicate that the Metropolitan Readiness Test, 
though it presently comprises certain measures of langu g 
competency^ could be made a fetter predictor of reading _ 

achievement by the incorporation of how 
dictors. Further research is needed: (1) To determine ho 

much language, and what types of experimental situations, 
will produce optimally reliable linguistic measures. ( ) 

To compare the predictive value of mean T-unit lengthan 
other promising indices from the present study with othe 
linguistic measures such as Yngve's mean word depth meas- 
ure" and with scores on paper-and-pencil type tests of 
syntactic control. (3) To follow up the reading achievement 
of this study's subjects in grades 2 and 3- W 
Qualitative as well quantitative aspects of spoken language 
in relation to early reading achievement . 
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II. INTRODUCTION: 

Linguists and specialists in the field of reading 
concur in the assumption that ability to learn to read 
rests upon a foundation of skill in comprehending and 
producing the spoken language. It was the purpose of 
this investigation to examine this assumption in some 
detail — to determine the relationship between first- 
grade reading achievement and certain specific measures 
of volubility, of syntactic control and flexibility, 
and of extent and diversity of vocabulary. 

Answers to these questions were sought: (1) Do 

selected factors identified in previous research as 
indices of maturity in childrens use of language show 
a significant relationship to first-grade reading 
achievement? (2) Do any specific oral language factors 
predict level of reading achievement* as accurately as 
does a standardized reading readiness test? (3) How 
much do specific oral language factors and combinations 
of these factors add to the predictive value of a stand- 
ardized reading readiness test? 

The following hypotheses were tested: 

Hypothesis 1. A significant relationship will 
be found between four syntactic factors in • 
oral language protocols, (a) number of T-unit s; 

(b) mean length of T-unit; (c) ratio of sub- 
ordinate clause length to T-unit length; (d) 
ratio of sentence- combining transformations t.o 
T-units, and scores on subsequently administered 
standardized measures of oral and silent reading 
achievement in first grade. 

Hypothesis 2 . A significant relationship will be 
found between two vocabulary factors in oral lan- 
guage protocols, (a) per cent of words at selected 
Thorndike-Lorge frequency levels; and (b) type- 
token ratio, and scores on subsequently adminis- 
tered standardized measures of oral and silent 
reading achievement. 

Hypothesis 3 « Each of the indices of oral language 
competency selected for study will have a consist- 
ently higher relationship with scores on standard- 
ized measures of oral and silent reading achievement 
than will scores on a standardized measure of reading 
readiness . 







Hypothesis 4 . Combinations of syntactic and/or 
vocabulary factors will have a consistently higher 
relationship with scores on standardized measures 
of oral and silent reading achievement than will 
scores on a standardized measure of reading readi- 
ness . 

Hypothesis 5 » Each of the syntactic and vocabulary 
factors will add significantly to the predictive 
value of a standardized reading readiness test in 
predicting scores on a standardized measure of read- 
• ing achievement. 

Hypothesis 6 . Combinations of the syntactic and/or 
vocabulary .factors will add significantly to the 
predictive ’value of a standardized reading readiness 
test in predicting scores on a standardized measure 
of reading achievement. 

For purposes of statistical analysis, the hypotheses 
were tested in null form. 

The terms pertinent to the analysis of oral language 
samples elicited from subjects in this investigation are 
defined below. 

Protocol . This term is used to designate the verbatim 
record of a subject’s oral language output in the experimen- 
tal situation. All language produced was tape-recorded and 
transcribed exactly as spoken by each subject. 

T-unit . The T-unit is a grammatically discrete unit 
consisting of one main clause plus the subordinate clausal 
and subclausal structures attached to or embedded within it. 
It can be identified by segmenting connected discourse into 
independent predications which it would be grammatically 
permissible to write, beginning with a capital letter and 
concluding with a period or -question mark. 

Language garbles . Four types of oral phenomena which . 
are not pertinent to the syntactic structure of what is be- 
ing said were excluded from syntactic analysis, although the 
"holders,” "repeats" and "edits" were included in the vocab- 
ulary analysis. These oral phenomena are the following: 
a) Holders — e.g., "well," "you see"; b) Edits — words used by 
the speaker to correct or change direction of what is being 
said, such as "So then The, I mean to say) the hunter was 
going to shoot the dove"; c) Repeats — repetitions of words 
or phrases such as "you-you." 
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Word frequency . This is a measure for_ estimating^th^ 
extent or range of vocabulary . The Thorndike-Lorge list of 
oq 000 English words, divided into five levels of frequency, 
was the criterion for estimating the relative frequency of 
use of words produced by the subjects. 

TvDe-token ratio. This is a measure of the diversity^ 
of vocabulary used by the subjects. Ratio of the number of 
different words (typefc) to the total number of words (tokens) 

was computed. 

Sentence-combining transformations . Among 
the grammar presently being iormuiatea by generative trans- 
formational linguists, there is a set of rules which desig-. 
nate grammatical operations capable of exfecting one com 
bined" sentence where otherwise there would bavebeentwo 
or more "kernel" sentences. For example, a speaker might 
produce these three kernel sentences: Tn ® ^ * . . ■- 

tree The bird is singing a song. The song is pretty. 

These kernel sentences could be transformed under the rules 
of the* grammar to produce a sentence containing wo ® 

combining transformations. An example of ->uch a se ® „ 
would bef "The bird in the tree is singing a pretty song. 

this investigation. 

III. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE STUDY: ; 

There appears to be unanimous agreement among reading spe- 

However, the amount, quality or measures l an f u *§ ^ ^ D r 

which this study was concerned. 

The significance of the present study lies in its effort 
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and "language-experience 51 approaches to reading instruction, 
little research has teen done to determine relationships 
between specific factors in . school beginners’ spoken lan- 
guage and later reading achievement . 

Although it is aoparent that some measurement of lan- 
guage competency is a‘ component 'of reading readiness tests, 
scores on such tests provide only very gross indications of 
oral language competency, and are oi little value in the 
diagnosis of specific language deficiencies or in ^Pre- 
diction of individual achievement in reading. So long as 
there is uncertainty as to which factors in oral language 
are measurably related to early reading achievement, the 
schools will be hampered in their efforts to predict reading 
achievement, to plan programs of reading ^ruction con- 
sonant with children’s language aoiliuies, and to provide 
remedial programs to meet the needs of pupils found defi- 
cient in language development. 

It is a part of the "conventional wisdom" of reading 
instruction that an unspecified degree of oral language 
competency is basic to learning to read, and there i 
limited body of empirical evidence which generally suppor s 
this view. However, there is need for a continuing search 
for more specific knowledge of oral language- reading rela- 
tionships, so that the components of language competency 
prerequisite to success in beginning reading may be more 
clearly identified. 



IV. BACKGROUND OF THE STUDY: * 

An examination of the related literature identified 
three main sources of information which provided Uoth a 
conceptual framework for the investigation and guidelines 
for methods and procedures used in testing the hypotheses 

formulated. 

T?ip S t, it was founfl that reading specialists, lin- 
guists and psycho-linguists who have concerned themselves 
with oral language- reading relationships have failed to . 
specify the aspects of language development which are most 
important to reading achievement. 

The second source of information, investigations of 
children’s language development, revealed that during e 
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period from the mid- 1920's to about I 960 , a number of 
investigators, notably McCarthy and Templin, derived 
their methods of syntactic and vocabulary analysis from 
traditional school grammar. They focused attention upon 
such language factors as the number, length and tradi- 
tional grammatical classification of "sentences"; upon 
the proportional incidence of "parts of speech," and 
upon what were conceived to be "errors" in morphology 
and syntax. 

During the past decade,, two schools of linguistic 
science, with differing approaches to the study of lan- 
guage, have been particularly influential in directing 
the course of research into children's language develop- 
ment. The main thrust of one school (the structuralists), 
has been toward a detailed description of the overt 
structure of language — the ways in which phonological, 
morphological and syntactic units are patterned in 
utterances of native speakers. The thrust of the trans- 
formationalists has been toward an explanation of the ways 
in which native speakers generate sentences. 

Recent investigators who have been markedly influenced 
by the structural approach include Strickland and Loban. 
Investigators who have been strongly influenced by the 
generative transformational approach include Menyuk, Hunt, 
and O'Donnell, Griffin, and Norris 

The structuralist approach to the study of children's 
language has so far produced little useful information con- 
cerning indices of "linguistic maturity." On the other hand, 
recent investigations of the syntax of pre-school and school 
age children, using the techniques of transformational anal- 
ysis, have clearly -differentiated stages of linguistic . 
development . 

Third, a review of prior investigations of oral language 
reading relationships showed that their findings are neither 
specific nor cumulative. There is, however, sufficient 
evidence from such investigations to indicate that certain 
syntactic and vocabulary factors in oral language tend to be 
related to beginning reading achievement, and to point up the 
need for fresh attacks upon the problem. 
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Synthesis of findings from investigations of children's 
language development led to the conclusion that mean length 
of communication unit, ratio of sentence- combining transforma- 
tion to communication units, ratio of suoordinate clause 
length to length of communication unit, and measures of extent 
and diversity of vocabulary are promising indices of children s 
maturity in the use of language. No previous investigation 
'was found which used a comomation ox the foregoing linguistic 
measures as predictors ox mrst— grade reading achievement, nor 
has any orevious investigation compared the predictive value 
of specific linguistic factors with the predictive value of 
a standardized reading readiness test. 



V. PROCEDURES 0$ THE INVESTIGATION : 



The following steps were taken to test the hypotheses. 

Select ion of Subjects .— The subjects in this study were 
sixty first-grade pupils selected by stratified random samp — 
injcr f r om public schools in a south Chicago suourb naving a 
population representing a fairly wide socio-economic range. 

Five boys and five girls were randomly selected from each of 
six schools representing three predominant socio-economic 

levels . 

Predicti ve and Criterion Measures of Reading Achievement : - 
^ypgg of predictors of reading achievement jwere examined 
and comoared in this study: (1) a standardized measure of 

reading" readiness, and (2) experimental measures ox syntactic 
and vocabulary factors in oral -Language . 

The standardized readiness test selected, on the basis 
of its comparatively well- substantiated predictive validity , 
was the Metropolitan Readiness Test. 



The experimental linguistic predictors of reading 
achievement were selected on the basis of an ^extensive review 
of the previous research literature, which showed thao certain 
measurable factors in the oral language of pre-school and . 
school-age children have been found positively related to 
increasing chronological age ’ ("maturity” ) . These factors are 
listed in the succeeding section on "Analysis of Language 
Samples. 11 ‘ 
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